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Isan exp» iecuat of Bible Com nanism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, aad the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is aow actually coming into the world, and 
it Wall lovk foc its preseace in every field of action. 

It will c.n race witiala its scops whatever is progressive 
and iuspiriag ia Scieace, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, aid will alm to interpret all eveats from a spirit- 
ual puiut of view, dad iu tavir celativas the great Provi- 
deatial move.acat of the times. 

It is udsced tu basse wal dvsire it, a3 the Gospel is, with- 
out moavy and without price, or at Vue Dollar a year to 
those whu prefer to pay. 

Species auuvers wail be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Aay suvscriber wisuiag to discontinue his paper, 
should returu us & Copy with ais name dad resideace written 
Upsa it, dud tie siutpie order, “ Discuatinue.” 

Address “ Pulé CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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THE BEREAN; A Mauuual for tae aelp of tause who seek the 
Paita of Cav Primitive Uadrca: da octave volume of duu 
pages. By J. UW. Noves. Price, $1.50. 


Tue Berean cuatains free, outline discussions of the great 
Retigivas tup.ce vi sileres. Suivaliva rou Saw, Luc wow 
B.fut, wie Sovudid Costing, abvourfectivd, Uysal of Evil Uur 
Ksiativus bv wie sbedveusy Cuufcu, Adviciva uf Veal, Cou- 
Qousstivu uf nie, CC., ae. fedied siticdy acculdiags lu 
Bivie evadeuces, ude dovelupas iddy UeW Budd Litereouls 
CodcldsiVus, ducts Wade vad aude of tue uid Luculugy. 
Ail Way Wisw Ww dudersiadu Bidis COAMUNISA—.b9 COudtieu- 
tiodal Oasis, add pluspeces uf suvedse—sivuld doqudial 
tucusoel¥es Wala bue Comiculs Of Lue woud. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports aud vtuer publicativus of the Useida Comuauity 
aad its braucies; preseuting, in coanection with ther 
Mustury, 4 sumiaary view of tacir Religious aad Suc.al Tue- 
Ofies. 123 payed, vetavu. Price, W cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes, Pampulet, 10 veats. 
G2 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 

order; aud auy of the abuve publicatioas may be sent by 

mui tv all parts of the country. 
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The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, Women, youth and cuil- 
dren, neaciy in equal proporuons. They own 
456 acres ui laud, um the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Utlice address, 
Oueida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see w card in the next 
columa. 

‘ue Community has been established here about 
fitteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
brancu comunity located at Walungtord, Conn., 
which is aiso seil-supportng. 

‘Vue meuvers of we Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is vitured to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from seliisuness; that personal regeneration 
througu him 1s the only true foundation for re- 
form ; that iis Second Coming, together with 
the estaviisiiment of ine Kingdom ot Hedven and 
@ periect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place ut the cluse of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and heave that faith is the best resource for aii- 
ments of tne body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracies 1s not past, &c. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Sucial organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, iixe that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no mau said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or iike the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples ; “ Ail 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a pertect system, requires 
an uusellisau condition of society ; and_ historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world ior ciguteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be foand in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, .but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The :most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the traths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. dn business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the ditferent departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publicat‘oms, or by correspondence with its 
secretary. If personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 

circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do go, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting _ its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

,; ” following may serve as a condensed formu- 
a0 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the ey in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. . 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing th. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every pie, 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 





th Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 

kiuus of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malieable iron heads and screw 
lastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
cureiy seuied and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assurtment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 














Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address VA\HIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y¥. 
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Scope of the Apocalypse. 


The book of Revelations, as a whole, is 
simply a vision of the entire judgment of 
mankind, including the first judgment at the 
second advent, the intermediate reign of 
Christ, and the second judgment at the end of 
the times of the Gentiles. In other words, 
it is the filling up of the outline sketched in 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters 
of Matthew. The great facts announced in 
those chapters are—1, the destruction of Ju- 
daism ; 2, the coming of Christ to destroy 
his enemies, and gather his elect; 3, his 
reign, and the gathering and separation of 
all nations; 4, the final judgment. These 
also are the great facts of the Apocalypse. 
The sixth and seventh chapters of that book 
(which are the beginning of its prophecies) 
announce the destruction of dudaism, the 
coming of Christ to destroy his enemies, and 
the gathering of the elect. At the eighth 
chapter commences a series of movements 
among the nations, introduced ‘by the suc- 
cessive soundings of the seven trumpets. 
These movements are to be referred to the 
agency of Christ, whose accession to the 
throne is announced in the previous chapters. 
These are the transactions of his intermedi- 
ate reign—the gathering and arrangement of 
the:nations. At the end of the eleventh 
chapter the sounding of:the seventh trumpet 
introduces the final and universal judgment. 
This is the plot of the book, All the other 
visions are bounded by this outline, and 
é¢ither exhibit the same events in different as- 
pects, or collateral trains of events occupying 
the same period. The first and last judg- 
ments, with the events between them, are 




















Tae Cracotar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 





the sum and substance of the whole. 


as an exact measurement of the time between 


itself in the first place indicates that it was 
chosen as a convenient general estimate. 
martyrs lived and reigned with Christ in 
round numbers a thousand years, more or 
less. 


period of the first judgment. 


time. 


rusalem, in A. D. 70. 
The next question is—How far is it from 
this fixed point to the second judgment? In 


ment, and in connection with it a statement 
of the events which precede it, with a gener- 
al measurement of the time between the first 
and second judgments. We are there in- 
formed that the Primitive Church “ lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years” 
after their complete victory over Satan by 
the first judgment, and before the second 
judgment. This makes it certain that 
Christ’s intermediate reign occupies at least 
a thousand years. 

There is no good reason to doubt that the 
language in this case is to be taken literally. 
Prophetic statements of time are certainly 
never ess than literal. If there were any 
doubt in the case, it would be whether we 
ought not to reckon days for years, and so 
expand the prophetic period of a thousand 
years into 365,000 years. This is the view 
of some interpreters. But there is certainly 
no authority or oceasion for such an expan- 
sion. It is in vain to say that the announce- 
ment of the thousand years occurs in a sym- 
bolical vision, and is therefore to be un- 
derstood symbolically ; for, however the 
rules of scholastic rhetoric may condemn the 
mixture of symbols with literal objects, it is 
a fact which can be proved by numberless 
examples, that in the Apocalypse symbols 
and literal objects are mingled without scru- 
ple. In the very passage in question, while 
the dragon, the chain, the key, the bottom- 
less pit, &c., are evidently symbolical, the mar- 
tyrs,the Christ, the living and reigning, &c., are 
as evidently literal. And the announcement of 
the thousand years is immediately connected 
with these literal persons and events. There 
is therefore no necessity of understanding 
the thousand years as meaning 365,000 ; and, 
without a necessity, the very magnitude of 
the latter number is sufficient to exclude it. 
It is further to be observed that the state- 
ment of the thousand years is not to be taken 


the first and second judgments. The number 


The 


In the next place, the vision leaves a 


MAY 28, 1863. 


In calculating the chronology of this great 
outline, we take, for our first element, the 
This is an as- 
certained date—a fixed point on the chart of |The reader will observe that the latter part 
We know, by the explicit testimony 
of Christ in the twenty-fourth of Matthew, 
as well as by the concurrent allusions of the 
whole New Testament, and indeed by the ‘in by the sounding of the seventh trumpet.— 
announcements of the sixth chapter of the 'It is evident that the account of the two wit- 
Apocalypse itself, that the first judgment {nesses in the former part of the chapter is a 
immediately succeeded the destruction of Je-| sort of episode interposed between the sixth 


the twentieth chapter of Revelations we have | the trumpets. 
an undoubted account of the second judg- | following the resurrection of the witnesses, is 


toward exactness in this calculation, by ex- 
amining the account of the second judgment 
with its antecedents, in the eleventh chapter. 


of this chapter is a continuation of the vision 
of the trumpets, which commences in the sev- 
enth chapter. The final judgment is ushered 





|and seventh trumpets, for the sake of bring- 
\ing down a separate train of events, to the 
| point of junction with the train introduced by 
The earthquake and slaughter 


| coincident with the events of the second woe 
‘trumpet, and immediately precedes the third 
woe, which is the final scene of wrath and ree- 
| canpenss. While the period covered by this 
episode thus manifestly comes down nearly 
to the second judgment, on the other hand it 
certainly reaches back to the first judgment. 
The two witnesses commence their testimony 
when the Gentiles begin to “ tread the holy 
city under foot,” i. e.at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The duration of their testimony 
is stated to be “ forty and two months,” or 
1260 days. At the end of that period they 
are killed, and after three days and a half 
they rise, ascend to heaven, and then follows 
in quick succession the destruction of their en- 
emies and the final judgment. So that the 
“forty and two months” extend from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the neighbor- 
hood of the second judgment. Now we know 
by our previous calculations that more than 
a thousand years intervene between the des- 
truction of Jerusalem and the second judg- 
ment. Since therefore the “ forty and twe 
months” occupy substantially the same space 
with the thousand years, the conclusion is in 

evitable that these are not literal but symbol- 
ical months, i. e., that the days in them stand 
for years. 





We have not in this case the same reasons 
for adhering to the literal meaning, as we 
had in the case of the thousand years. The 
persons who stand connected with the period 
specified in this case are symbolical, as they 
were not in the other. And the length of 
the time given by the expansion of 1260 days 
into 1260 years is more reasonable than that 
given by the expansion of 1000 into 365,000 
years. It is in vain to insist that symbol- 
ical designations of time are inadmissible. 
The latitude of the Apocalypse in the use of 
mystical representations in relation to other 
subjects, is as proper, and equally to be ex- 
pected, in relation to time. The necessity 
of the case, as above exhibited, satisfies us 
that the writer of the Apocalypse put days 
for years in this instance, and in several 
others, and that he left the designation of 
time in the twentieth chapter in literal lan- 
guage for the very purpose of giving a clue 


considerable margin of events before the thou- 
sand years begin, and another after they end, 
which are to be reckoned in making up the 
sum of the time between the first and second 
judgments. 
after the Second Coming of Christ, before Sa- 


the Primitive Church commenced ; nor how 
long it was before the second judgment that | judgment. 
Satan was loosed again and went forth to 
gather the nations to battle. 
must be ascertained by other calculations.— 
All we ean fairly gather from this vision is 


ond judgments. 


It is not stated how long it was 


These points 


he general conclusion that more than a thou- 


sand years intervene between the first and sec-|m 
after the termination of Judaism) came to 








We may make a further approximation 


scene. 
end of 1260 years from the destruction of 
Jerusalem, i.e. about A. D. 1330, the dis- 
pensation of the two witnesses (who com- 


to the meaning of those which are symboli- 
cal. 


In the place then of a thousand years with 


an indefinite margin of time before and after 
it, which was the result of our former calcu- 
lation, we have now 1260 years, commen- 
tan was bound and the complete triumph of'| cing at the destruction of Jerusalem and ex- 
tending to the neighborhood of the second 


An indefinite margin is still left 


between the end of this period and the final 


All we can fairly say, is, that at the 


enced their testimony among the Gentiles 


an end, and a new series of events directly 
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preparatory to the final judgment, com- 
mencéd. Tow long a period these prepara- 
tery movements are to oceupy, We have thus 
far no means of determining. We only 
know that the final judgment has not taken 
place yet, and that we are living at a late 
period in the preparatory era which imme- 
diately precedes it. 

If external historical tokens of the truth of 
our conclusions are demanded, we may 
mention that Popery came to its hight and 
began to decline soon after the commence- 
ment of the 14th century ; that Wiclif, the 
acknowledged father of the Reformation, 
was born in 1324, and that during his life of 
60 years the Bible was first translated, and the 
seeds of the religious revolutions which 
have since changed the face of all Christen- 
dom, were sown, It is true (whether it has 
any thing to do with our prophecy or not) 
that the dispensation of the Reformation 





properly dates from the period between A. 
D. 1330 and 1400. 


tion. We believe that it will prove to be a 
transition from the Gentile dispensation of 
legality, to the final judgment. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
as we find the main fulfillment of the proph- 
ecies of the Second Coming, in the spiritual 
world,so we must look for the principal events 
foreshadowed in the Apocalypse, beyond the 
vail. Let carnal unbelief pervert predictions 
in order to make them match external events, 
or reject them because their fulfillment is | 
not to be seen. We have learned, by the | 
lesson of tne Second Coming, to allow) 
prophecy a wider field of fulfillment than 
this world.— Berean. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SoctaL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


ONEIDA, MAY 238, 1863. 


The Great Issue. 





In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for | 


May, vritten by D. A. Wasson, entitled 
“Shall we Compromise?” we find the fol- 
lowing statement of the great contest in this 
country to-day : 

“This war, in its final relations to human _his- 
tory, is an encounter between opposing tendencies 
in man—between the beast-of-prey that is in him 
and is always sceking brute domination, on the 
one hand, and the rational and moral elements. of 
manhood, which ever urge toward the lawful su- 
premacy, on the other. This is a conflict as old 
as the world, and perhaps one that, in some 
shape, will continue while the world lasts; and I 
have tried in vain to think of a single recorded 
instance wherein the issue was more simple, or 
the collision more direct, than in our own coun- 
try to-day. 

That principle in nature which makes the ti- 
ger tiger passes obviously into man in virtue of 
the fact that he ison one side, on the side of 
body and temperament, cousin to the tiger, as 
comparative anatomy shows. This presence in 
man of a tiger-principle does not occur by a mis- 
take, for it isan admirable fuel or fire, an admir- 
able generator of force, which the higher powers 
may first master and then use. But at first it as- 
sumes place in man wholly untamed and seem- 
ingly tameless, indisposed for aught but sovereign- 
ty. Ofcourse, having place in man, it passes, 
and in the same crude state, mto society. And 
thus it happens, that, when the unconquerable 
affinitics of men bring them together, this princi- 
ple arises in its brutal might, and strives to make 
itself central and supreme. 

“ But what is highest in man has its own inev- 
itable urgency, as well as what is lowest. It can 
never be left out of the account. Gravitation is 
powerful and perpetual; but the pine pushes up 
in opposition to it nevertheless. The forces of 
the inorganic realm strive with might to keep 
their own ; but organic life will exist on the plan- 
et in their despite, and will conqucr from the 
earth what material it needs. And, in like man- 


ner, no sooner do men aggregate than there begin 
to play back and forth between them ideal or as- 
eending forces, mediations of reason, conscience, 
soul; and the ever growing interpretations of 
these appear as courtesies, laws, moralities, wor- 
ships——as all the noble communities which con- 





in man which sees perpetually, for it seeks 
necessarily, to give the position of centrality in 
society to the ideal principle of justice and to the 
great charities of the human soul. 

“Hence a centest. Two entegoristic piinciples 
leap forth from the bosom of man, so soon as 
men come together, seeking severally to establish 
the law of social relationship. One of these is 
predacious, brutal; the other ideal, humane.— 
One says, ‘Might makes Right’; the other, 
‘Might should serve Right.’ One looks upon 
mankind at large as a harvest to be gathered for 
the behoof of a few, who are confederate only 
for that purpose, even as wolves hunt in packs: 
the other regards humanity as a growth to be 
fostered for its own sake and worth, and affirms 
that superiority of strength is given for service 
not for spoil. One makes the ego supreme; the 





other makes rational right supreme. One seeks 
private gratification at any expense to higher | 
values, even as the tiger would, were it possible, | 
draw and drink the blood of the universe as soon 
as the blood of a cow; the other establishes an | 
ideal estimate of values, and places private grati- | 
fication low on the scale. But the deepest differ- | 
ence between them, the root of separation, re- 


Since that time the | mains to be stated. It is the opposite estimate | issue. 
religious world has been in a state of transi-| they have of man in the pure simplicity of his| whether this or that human government shall 


being. The predacious principle says— Man is | 
in and of himself valueless; he attains value only | 
by position, by subduing the will of others to his | 
own; and in subjecting others he destroys noth- | 
ing of worth, since those who are weak enough 
to fall are by that very fact proved to be worth- | 
less.’ The humane or socializing principle, on | 
the contrary, says—‘ Manhood is value; the es- | 
sence of all value is found in the individual soul ; | 
and therefore the final use of the world, of socie- 
ty, of action, of all that man does and of all that 
surrounds him, is to develop intelligence, to bring 
forth the mind and soul into power—in fine, to 
realize in each the spiritual possibilities of man.’ 

“ True socialization now exists only as this no- 
bler principle is victorious. It exists only in pro- 
portion as force it lent to ideal relations prescribed 
by reason, conscience, and reverence for the be- 
ing of man,—only in proportion, therefore, as the 
total force of the state kneels before each individ- 
ual soul, and, without foolish intermeddlings, or 
confusions of order, proffers protection, service, 
succor. Here is a socialization flowing, self- 
poised, fertilizing ; it is full of gracious invitation 
to all, yet regulates all; it makes liberty by mak- 
ing law; it produces and distributes privilege.— 
Here there is not only community, that is, the uni- 
ty of many in the enjoyment of common privilege, 
but there is more, there is positive fructification, 
there is a wide, manifold, infinitely precious evo- 
cation of intelligence, of moral power, and of all 
spiritual worth. 

“As, on the contrary, the baser principle tri- 
umphs, there is no genuine socialization, but only 
a brute aggregation of subjection beneath and a 
brute dominance of egotism above. Society is 
mocked and travestied, not established, in propor- 
tion as force is lent to egotism. If anywhere the 
power which we call state set its heel on an inno- 
cent soul,—if anywhere it suppress, instead of 
uniting intelligence,—if anywhere it deny, though 
only to one individual, the privilege of becoming 
human,—to such an extent it wars against society 
and civilization, to such extent sets its face against 
the divine uses of the world. 

“ Now the contest between these opposing prin- 
ciples is that which is raging in our country this 
day. Of course, any broad territorial representa- 
tion of this must be of a very mixed quality.— 
Our best civilizations are badly mottled with 
stains of barbarism. In no state or city can ego- 
tism, cither of the hot-blooded or cold-blooded 
kind,—and the latteris far the more virulent,— 
be far to seek. On the other hand, no social sys- 
tem, thank God, can quite reverse the better in- 
stincts of humanity ; and it may be freely granted 
that even American slavery shades off, here and 
there, into quite tender modifications. Yet not 
in all the world could thére possibly be found an 
antagonism so deep and intense as exists here.— 
The Old World seems to have thrown upon the 
shores of the New its utmost extremes, its Orien- 
tal barbarisms and its orients and auroras of hope 
and belief; so that here coéxist what Asia was 
three thousand years ago, and what Europe may 
be one thousand years hence.” 


This is an interesting view, and carries us 
back from mere secondary issues, to that 
which underlies the whole struggle of the 
race upward into civilization and toward God. 
The contest is not alone on the battle-fields 
at the South or elsewhere—there may ap- 
pear one form of it—it is in every place 
where good and evil meet. It is wherever 
civilization meets barbarism, wherever Truth 
ineets error. The more outward phases and 
indications of the contest are the least impor- 








aitute a high social state. 


In fine, there is that 


tant. It is only as we go inward to where 
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——— 


soul meets soul, spirit meets spirit, to. where 
the human soul relates itself to the princi- 
palities back of itself—good and evil—that we 
find the heart of the struggle. There the fi- 
nal battle 1s fought, out from thence will 
come the currents of victory which shall swell 
to world-wide triumph. Back of the tiger- 
principle in man which seeks brute domin- 
ation, is a spirit--a diabolical lite—which 
must be met by a stronger and purer spirit 
and life before it will go down in defeat. 
Disguise it under what terms you may; call 
it the tiger-principle or barbarism, it is, at 
last, when you come to face it in its essence, 
the Devil, the central spirit and source of all 
evil. And nothing but the central spirit of 
Truth and goodness—Christ—can overthrow 
it and conduct mankind to victory over it. 
Therefore the contest is a contest between 
righteousness and sin—and whoever suppos- | 
es it will be decided by the fate of outward | 
battles has but a faint conception of the real 
The final question at issue is not 


be preserved, whether Slavery shall be de- 
stroyed, but whether men shall be emancipa- 
ted from Sin—from the power of the Devil 
and become mediums of the Spirit of God, 
Can a company of men and women submit 
themselves to Christ in such a way that the 
Spirit and power of his eternal life shall pu- 
rity and civilize them, so that they shall stand 
forth in this world Born or Gop, and REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE RESURRECTION? ‘There is 
the central point of the contest. Decide 
that and all is decided; the center of all op- 
posing hosts of evil is pierced, and the victo- 
ry won. Thenceforward to clear the world 
of the debris of defeated evil, is but a ques- 
tion of time. Thenceforward, to unfold all 
that is beautiful in man, to realize his spirit- 
ual possibilites, to fill the world with a soci- 
ety of opulent and unselfish souls, will be a 
progress as sure and as swift as the coming 
of the morning. 

In this great contest it is the devil’s policy 
tu turn men’s attention away from the real 
issue to the apparent—from the struggle with 
sin, broad and universal, to special outward 
contests, and so-called battletields of freedom. 
So long as he can fill our minds with trivial, 
secondary and outward issues, so long he can 





maintain his position and defiant front on the 
line where alone victory can be organized.— 
No outward and permanent victory for civil- | 
ization and human brotherhood and unity 
can be gained, except through inward, spirit- 
ual victory. Let us then understand that the 
real contest of this hour and in this nation, | 
is a contest with sin and the devil; that the | 
true battle-field is not on the Rappahannock or 
at Vicksburg, but here at the North, in the 
souls around us; and that the only leader 
who can conduct us to victory is Jesus Christ. 
* 
— ee 
The 23d Psalm, 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 

his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 

shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 

For thou art with me : 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 

ence of mine enemies : 
Thou anointest mine head with oil ; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 

all the days of my life : 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for } 

ever.” 

It should be borne in mind that this psalm, 
altho’ inspired long ago, and commented on since 
by successive generations, is yet to gush forth 
anew from the heart of every one who may be 
placed in circumstances to appreciate the blessed 
truth it contains. David was certainly one who 
was so situated, and every word of this exquisite 
production seems as it were redundant with mean- 
ing. Itis both music to the ear and sweetest 
cordial to the heart: the combined action of these 
two characteristics upon the heart and imagin- 





ation (together with suitable experience) produces 
that sense of fullness which in Scripture phrase 
is termed “ marrow and fatness.” The imagery 
is so beautiful and the truth that underlies it so 
decp. In short, it treats of resurcciion life, and 
that life emerging from the darkness and distress 
of spiritual death. The psalmist could not have so 
fully apprecitated those green pasturesand those 
still waters, had he not been before destitute of the 
bread of life, and in troubled waters. But now he 
finds a home where his heart can rest satisfied, 
can rest in security—nay, even in the presence of 
his enemies—in those very circumstances of out- 
ward tcmptation that before were so harassing 
to him through the agency of evil principalities. 
What a blessed secwity. If you wish for a touch- 
ing image of the salvation that is in Christ, you 
have it in this psalm. It it complete. k. 8. D. 


LATE NEWS. 


Grant's Department. 

The Union forces under Gen. Grant on the Mis- 
sissippi appear to have had lately a series of suc- 
cesses unprecedented during this war, as will be 
seen by the following dispatch from John A. Raw- 
lins, A. A. G. to Gen. Grant, forwarded to the 
Government by Gen. Hurlburt: 

The army of the Tennessee landed at Bruins- 
burg on the 80th of April. On the Ist of May we 
fought the battle of Bruinsburg and whipped the 
rebels under Gen. Bowen, whose loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, was at least 1500, and 
loss in artillery 5 pieces. 

On the 12th of May, at the battle of Raymond 
the rebels were defeated with a loss of 800. 

On the 14th of May we defeated Gen. Joe John- 
stone and captured Jackson, with a loss to the 
enemy of 450, besides immense stores and man- 
ufactures, and 17 pieces of artillery. 

On the 16th of May we fought the bloody and 
decisive battle of Baker’s Creek, in which the en- 
tire force of Vicksburg, under Gen. Pemberton 
was defeated, with the loss of 29 pieces of artille- 
ry and 4000 men. 

On the 17th of May we defeated the same force 
at the Big Black River bridge, with loss of 2600 
men and 17 pieces of artillery. 

On the 18th of May we invested Vicksburg 
closely. To-day Gen. Steel carried the rifle pits 
on the north of the city. The right of the army 
rests on the Mississippi above Vicksburg. 

Joun A. Raw .rys, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

P. §8.—I learn further that there are from 15 to 
20,000 men in Vicksburg, and that Pemberton 
hus lost nearly all his field artillery, and that the 
cannonading at Vicksburg closed at about 3 P. m., 
on the 20th of May. Gen. Grant has probably 
captured nearly all. 

8. A. Huripurt, Maj. Gen. 

Since the above dispatch was sent, official in- 
telligence has been received from Admiral Porter 
that Haines’s Bluff, above Vicksburg had been 
evacuated by the Rebels, and taken possession of 
by the Union forces ; so that Grant’s right wing 
rests on the Mississippi and is in direct communi- 
cation with the fleet. Admiral Porter states 
that there were 14 forts at Haines’s Bluff mounted 
with fourteen ofthe heaviest kind of 8 and 10 inch 
and 7} inch rifled guns. That the works were of 
the strongest character he had ever seen, and 
were supplied with ammunition sufficient to stand 
along seige. These works and the magazines 
were destroyed lest they should again fall into 
the hands of the Rebels. Various other reports 
are circulation that Vicksburg has fallen into 
Grant’s hands, but they need confirmation. 

An Expedition into Alabama. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette fur- 
nishes the following in reference to Gen Dodge’s 
recent expedition into Alabama : 

“ On his return Gen. Dodge literally swept the 
country of provisions and forage, live stock and 
negroes. It is estimated that he burned one and 
a half millions of bushels of corn, much of which 
was shelled for transportation to the army; cap- 
tured and destroyed 500,000 pounds of bacon: 
captured 1,000 head of horses and mules, and 
an equal number of cattle, hogs and sheep, be- 
side supplying the whole command with meat 
for three weeks. He aiso burned every flat boat 
from Savannah to Decatur, on the Tennessee— 
destroyed the railroad and telegraph between 
Tuscumbia and Decatur, burned five tan yards, 
six flourishing mills, and, finally, afforded the 
means of eseape for 1,500 blacks !” 


Occupation of West Point, Virginia. 

Gen. Keys, who commands the Federal troops 
on the Peninsula, has sent forward a force which 
has intrenched itself at West Point, between the 
York and Pamunky Rivers, and about twenty- 
five miles from Richmond. 

The Raid in Western Virginia. 

The rebel raid in Western Virginia has been 
successfully completed, and much damage done, 
and property and food carried off. A preliminary 
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dash by some 800 revel horsemen was made into 
the western end of Maryland, as if to demonstrate 
toward Vittsburg, some weeks ago. The larger 
following force seems to consist of from 8,CCO to 
10,000 i1en, and seems now to be operating with 
a view to a perm nent establishment or conquest 
in that quarter. At last accounts they seemed to 
be advancing toward Parkersburg,’ after sweep- 
ing up a vast quantity of supplies. 
operations of any amount seem to have been at- 
tempted against them.—Independent. 


From Mexico. 

By iaie arrivals from Mexico, with dates to May 
11th, we have reports, that the French had met 
with reverses, which had compelled them to evac- 
uate tie city of Puebla and raise the siege. The 
Mexicans uad redccupied fort San Xavier ( the 
only ivit Wuich the French had beiore succeeded 


akin (yum tuem ) and were repairing it, while |, 
me hasiing fs anne ‘ital, by Mrs. Paul Akers. 


omingo, by John Weiss. 
ere 
A Community Journal. 


the Breucu had reured some distance towards | 
Orizava o wait tor reénforcements and heavier | 
siege yuus, ia order to renew the siege. Mexican | 
gueriiiso ace reported to have captured $1,000,000 | 
trom 4 4'scuca supply train, on its Way under Con- | 
yoy ww iue grencu Army. 

New kbx;luriag Epedition to the Arctic Sea. 

We ucar uaat Mr. C. F. Hall will speedily un- | 
dertake anoer expedition to the Arcuc Sea, un-| 
der tue cucigutenea patronage of several of our | 
MOst pivuiuucat citizeus—. Messrs. Grinnell, Ward, | 
Brevourt aud Beekman, It is said that these | 
genliewicu wii fura.sa the necessary outtit to en-| 
able oii. id.u wo remain three seasons among the | 
Esquiasua. ite nas learned their language, and 
by remiuiag amoag taem he became tamiliar | 
with Wor Woditious, and thus managed to dis-| 
cover iac remains of Frovisner waen he (Mr. | 
Hall) Was just among these people. ‘The Royal 
Geogr, cui Suciely of Great britain examined | 
these icisuiuis, and have pronounced them au- 
thentic, paying at the same time a well deserved | 
COMPiuuicus iv tue enterprise of Mr, Hall. . The | 
inteuuon vi Luis gentiemun is to find, if possible, | 


No military | 





De Witt Bloodgood, of this city, for the purpose 
of inducing the government to adopt the metal in 
place of silver for the three and five cent pieces, 
as silver has risen in price and the small coins 
are hoarded. Aluminium is just such a substi- 


trinsic value, and yet low in price.” 
————_eg oe SC 

Tue ATLANTIC MontTHLy. The June number 
of this periodical has the following table of con- 
tents: Weak Lungs and how to make them 
strong, by Dr. Dio Lewis. Violet Planting, by 
Mrs. Paul Akers. Paul Blecker, by Miss Hard- 
ing. The Hancock House and its Founder. 
Why Thomas was Discharged. Light and Dark, 
by John Weiss. Wet Weather Work, by lk Mar- 
vel. The Member from Foxden. Mountains 
| and their Origin, by Louis Agassiz. Camilla’s 
| Concert, by Gail Hamilton. Spring at the Cap- 
The Horrors of San 


| 





“To-day the fruit trees bend beneath the weight 
Of snowy drifts of blossoms ; perfumes rare 
Mingle with bird-songs in the sunlit air: 

The robin whistles to ner busy mate. 


“The tiny humming birds, on gauzy wing, 

Drink uectar trom tae wine-cups of the lowers: 
And all tie day beguile the happy hours 

With the sweet plaiit of tue tow cuant tuey sing. 


* The forest trees, proud in their rich attire, 

Stretch tueir long arms toward the deep blue 
sky ; 

White specks of cloud float dreamily on high ; 

Tue sun giows like a bail of golden lire. | 

« Spring ripens into Summer ; and the year 
Moves its accustomed round With noiseless feet. 
i loiter theugutfully adown the street, 

And tell my ucart tue perfect days ure near.” 

Building.—Ground has been broken tor the cel- 


tute as would suit the emergency, having an in-| 


the records of Sir youn Franklin, and he believes | lar of Our vew Vuliding which 1s Ww accommodate 

he wisi succeed in so domg by ascertaining from | me Wasuing Departuicat, the Bag Business, and 
. . } . * 2 5? t 2 age’ . ” e) wa 

the dusy juuaux their tradiuons upon the subject. | perhaps lue & rin Business. ‘bie teams ure Car- 


dozen for those suitable for muskrats, minks, and | 

woodchucks, and $12,50 per dozen for tho-¢ with | 
. ‘ ae es. s who! : . 

Saw GEES Sager wir pour vaeorreos - “4 In the revolution that we have undertaken 

have used them, speak of their superior efli- 

ciency.” jto effect, there are four departments. We 

are called to settle, Ist, our relations with 


ecoming as Little Children, 


A Confession.—I have been for sometime past | vi : : 
desirous to identify myself more fully and public- | God; 2d, our relations with each other ; 3d, 
ly than I yet have done, with the truth, and to | our relations to business—getting control over 
separate myself more effectually from the world,| inanimate nature and the working system ; 
and worldly relatives. I confess my union with) 4th, our relation to the physical elements in 
Christ as a whole Savior from sin, disease and | : PRE Bs 

, , 7 general—a process having in view complete 
death. I also confess my union with J. Hf. Noyes |* are : 
»C er telions This fourfold idea may 
and the Community, believing them to be the | 
germ of the kingdom of God on earth. Iam/|be reduced to a unit; and is all summed up 
thankful for a home in this Association; for|in the passage, “ Eecept ye be converted and 
whatever may have been my temptations to think | become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
evil, and look at outward defects, I believe that ‘kingdom of heaven.” We should fix on the 
this is the very best place to overcome old habits, mee > es ; 
. |character and position of children, as dis- 
| and educate and improve my character generally. | ~~ ; . 
I desire to overcome a spirit of diffidence that | #nctive, and in contrast with the character of 
makes me fear to confess Christ publicly. Icon-|men. In the first place, children are subor- 
fess a spirit in me that refuses to look at evil, and | dinate—in a position of obedience, and havea 
is fuithfnl to Christ and the Community. | father and mother over them, which men have 
Harrier H. Krxstey. 


victory over death. 





: _. 
not. In the second place, in their nearest re- 
= —~—} <P eo e- 


God is Ligh 


lationship—a relation which allows entire 
freedom of affection—they are connected as 
Thirdly, they do not 
support themselves; nor labor with such an 
idea for their parents. 
persons of any substance, their children are 
learned to labor with a view to their own edu- 
cation, and not for the sake of getting their liv- 





brothers and sisters. 
Eternal Light! Eternal Light! . 


How pure the soul must be, 
When placed within thy searching sight. 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight, 
Can live, and look on Thee! 


Where parents are 


The spirits that surround thy throne 
May bear the burning bliss ; 

But that is surely theirs alone, 

For they have never, never known 
A fallen world like this! 


ing. Their labor is good subjectively for 
themselves, not objectively for their parents: 
whereas men have to labor for themselves, 
and are dependent on their labor for a living. 
Fourthly, children are in the spring of life as 
to health; they are in the ascending line of 
life—the stage and feeling of growth. They 
look ahead, and feel that the best is to come; 
and death is off out of sight. 
hand, when men get to middle age, they feel 


Oh! how shall I, whose native sphere 
Is dark, whose mind is dim, 

Before th’ Ineffable appear, 

And on my naked spirit bear 


t uncreated beam ! 
That uncreated On the other 


There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode ; 


He ais wishes to investigate the reports as to | 
the exisicuce of u great fresa water lake in the) 
Arctic icgiou, wuich the people mention fre- 
quently. ia fact, he will pass the three seasons | 
he is prcpaced to dwell in those latitudes stydy- | 
ing anu .avestigating the geographical problems | 
regardiuy We northern passuges trom the Atlantic | 
to the i/.cilic, which at the present time are so 
undeciscc wud enveloped in so mach mystery. 

—. Y. Herald. 
The Pacific Railroad. | 

The Spriagticld ( Ill.) Journal says that Messrs. 

Ross, diecie o Co, have contracted to build three 


hundred und titty miles of the great railroad to |’ 


the Paciic. ‘luis division,or rather separate work, 
lies Wiuuin tue boundaries of Kansas, beyond 
which iue Union Pacific railroad properly com- 
mences. iiis intended to have the first forty 
miles opeied the present year. In addition to | 
the grauis of land and bonds by Congress, it is | 
stated tuul tie Company have also secured by pur- 
chase trun iue Indians over 500,000 acres of valu- 
able laais va the route. These can be readily dis- 


posed of ivr cash, thereby furnishing in part means | Yew, the Ginko, P 
| ’ ’ 


to extend tue road as it progresses. ‘The whole | 
line through Kansas is to be completed within 
four years ivom date. The rails spikes, &c., are | 
already purchased, and the work will be pushed 
on vigorousiy without cessation. In addition to. 
the commuuication with Kansas City, the new! 
company is compelled to build another, reaching | 
Leavenworth, which is already connected with St. | 
Joseph anid the east by railway. 

The Atlautic Cable. 

The amount subscribed for the construction of 
another Atlantic Cuble between this country and 
Great Britain, we understand is already sufficient 
to warrant the immediate commencement of the 
work, which it is expected will be completed and 
in-operation before the winter of 1864. 





| 
} 


<—+<por—- 

ALuMINIUM.—This new metal, it is stated, is 
now produced in lage quantities at about the price 
of silver. It is nearly the weight of glass, but | 
has all the best properties of silver—color, hard- 
ness, ductility, &c.—and when added in the 
proportion of five to ten per cent. to copper, as- 
sumes the form, luster and elegance of gold, and 
can hardly be distinguished from it. It is fast 
coming iuto use abroad in consequence of its pos- 
sessing so many admirable qualities, united with 
its convenient lightness. The Hvening Post says: 
“ We have sven some very fine specimens of this | 
new metal from the factory of Messrs. Bell Bro- 
thers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who have succeeded 
in cheapening the manufacture under the French 
patent of Deville. They consist of bars, pure and 


alloyed, pieces rolled and ready for the die, and 
medals, on which the impressions are very clear, 
‘ley were imported by Mr. } 





sharp and distinct. 


| Ward, 


| pusemenut, Printing Ottice. 


ung saud; muciiof tue requisite lumber is on the 
sround, and Wie work Wil now steadily go for- 
Pune building is to be 72 feet loay vy 86 
Wide, and two stories high besides the basement. 
Vue haif the buiding will be devoted to the 
Washing Department, turnishing rooms for wash- 
ing, dryig and ironing the Ciowes. The other 
dil It 18 proposed tu occupy as follows: base- 
ment tor w fruit room: first swry above the base- 
ment bag Suop: third story, or second above the 
‘rhe building will be . 
situated on Le siupe West of the New House, and 
Lue basement opceus on tie West side on a level 
with a road through that part of the grounds, 


An offring and a sacrifice 
A Holy Spirit’s energies, 
An advocate with God. 


These—these prepare us for the sight 
Of majesty above ; 
The sons of ignorance and night 
Can stand in the.“ Eternal Light” 
Through the “ Eternal Love.” 
— Anonymous. 


es eae ee 
The Holy Spirit and Criticism. 





When we ask for the Holy Spirit we in effect 
The Lawn.—Tie lawn this spring is a pleasant | ask for criticiym It is impossible for the Holy 
and much appreciated part of our surroundings. | Spirit to come upon those that are not wholly 
The grasses and Clover, sown last year, are well | civilized according to the heavenly standard, with- 





jestabushed and present a beautiful carpet to the | out criticising them. Christ says to his disciples, 
| eye. Sarubbery and trees have been planted, roads |“ Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye 


and walks laid out. A few years, we trust, will 


that the best is past. They are heavy and 
discouraged ; feel that death is at hand, and 
that they are in the descending line of life — 
On all these four points there is a wide con- 
trast between children and men. It is the 
aim of God to restore us all to the condition 
of children. All the trials of faith and pa- 
tience that we have, all the working of our 


hearts to submit to God’s providence and ar- 
/rangements, are nothing more or less than 
| the endeavor of our souls to get back to the 
condition of little children, and make that 
' the type of our relation to God. The world 





| breeds men to be independent. It is the glory 
of manhood to be without a keeper; to have 


(no one to submit to, or depend on. This is 
| . 
{the aim and ambition of every man. God 
| ) 


| gets into the trap, he too often escapes. 


| bring the charms of massed foliage, the play of 
| light and shade, and bowery nooks. 
‘eign trees have been planted, as the European 
| Linden, the English Oak, the Scotch Pine, the 
inus Excelsa, Norway Spruce, 
European Larch, &c. The main planting, how- 


!ever has been of native trees, Maple, Elm, Chest- 


nut, Black Walnut, Horse Chestnut, Arbor Viti, 
Ilemlock, Oak, Birch, Ash, Beech, Basswood, or 
American Linden, Hickory, Tulip, White Pine, 
&e. 

The Library.—Since the new Library room has 


| been fitted up with alcoves and shelves, Mr. Carr, | i may bring forth more fruit. 


the Librarian, has thoroughly reérganized our 
Library. All the books in the Community have 
been catalogued and numbered, and nearly all 
have been definitely arranged in their places on 
the Library shelves. A Library Register is kept 
in which persons record the books which they 
take out, so that all books are accounted for, and 


the possession of persons who are reading them. 
A committee has been appointed which has the 
superintendence of the buying of books and pic- 
tures. 

Traps for Woodchucks.—An acquaintance in 
Massachusetts sends us a recent number of the 
Boston Cultivator containing the following favor- 
able notice of one of the articles of Community 
manufacture. 

“ An easy and expeditious mode of getting rid 
of these troublesome animals has long been de- 
sired. Common steel traps are sold and used for 
the purpose ; but it is a frequent complaint that 
the springs lose their temper, and if the animal 
We have 
lately seen some steel-traps to which the objec- 
tion of want of strength does not apply. They 
were made by the Oneida Commnity, at Oneida, 
N. Y. The workmanship appears excellent, and 


Some ftor- | 


shall find; knock and it shall be opentd unto | calls us to return to the condition of children 


eat ” » § diately i icate “_v . 

‘you.” And he immediately indicates what they |—to come under a father and mother. Hu- 
. ask for: “If ve > ; <a : , andl . ¥ 

|Should ask for: “Ifye then, being evil, know |mility is the first grand labor that God has 

how to give good gifis unto your children, how 2 


how | vith us. \ 
;much more shall your heavenly Father give the | with us 


| Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Insecking for| We can see that the recovery of a right 


the Holy Spirit, we must have a right idea of | position toward God, goes toestablish a right 
what it is, and receive it in its true character and | 


| office. We may form a true conceptio its of- ‘ , 
a regi Me ean ee yee false relations in respect to the three other 
| fice, from this saying of Christ's : 


“T am the true | : a 
| vine, and my Father is the husbandman. very | departments named above, make it difficult 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away ;| for God to get at us and to recover us to the 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it that | true and simple consciousness of our child-re- 


Let us invite the | |ation to him. Health, business, and obedi- 


- Spirit with the ‘ . se writ | 
Holy Spirit with the understanding that it will | ence, all go together. 


“ithfully criticise us, and purge us, that we may | : ‘ te 

eas yee 1 cuntifeliy Pare y | we are in all. For instance, the feeling that 
year J J° * ¢ “fue 

But we need not necessarily anticipate much thy rought pre man who has * fumily depen- 
| suffering from the criticism of theHoly Spirit.— | dent on his labor for support, is one that, so 
| If we yield ourselves to it, we shall find as much | fer from recognizing a God over him, goes 


"pleasure as pain in the operation. We shall at) to make him a god himself. It is exeeeding- 


position in all other respects. So, inversely, 


If we are wrong in ones 





jmay be easily found, cither in the Library or in | jeast suffer less from God’s treatment of our case, | ly difficult to straighten one of these things 


| than from our own or others’ treatment of it. At 
the same time that God is perfectly faithful, he 


| . . 
| knows how to save us from pain. He is the most : " 
| merciful being in the universe, and the last to the death and working system, and establish- 


condemn us. “Search me, O God, and know my | ing true obedience to himself. In. erder to 
heart: try me, and know my thoughts; and see | do this he will break up the sin-system.— 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me | The effect of his discipline on us is to rectify 
ony fib. wig anereating Cleanse thou me from | 44, relations to each other, so that we shall 
a enn hve Fy behave well to him. When a has a 

wife, the relation that grows out of it, in- 


| without straightening all. But God, looks 
clear through, and is bent on breaking up 


man 





—Carlyle’s characterization of modern novels 4 LiF aa. 
is odd but appropriate. THe calls them “ Tales of | stead of confirming the humility of childhood, 
adventures which did not occur in God’s creation, is one that makes it unnatural for him even 
but only in the waste chambers (to be let unfur-| to submit te God. Ifhe kas a wife, he feels re- 
nished ) of certain human heads, and which are | sponsibility resting upon him, which separ- 
part and parcel only of the Sum of No-things; | Tine Gethes end 
which, nevertheless, obtain some temporary re-| rs ile an: ales tea weal neal ae 
membrance, and lodge extensively, at this epoch | mother say to gon in such ¢ ats tieacsaes ry 
of the world, in similar still more unfurnished | 1" have a wife to take care of, you have 


ates him from all superiors. 





they are so!d at moderate prices, viz. $6.25 per 


chambers.” stepped into our place ; you had better go and 
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take care of her.” So God will say, “ If-you 
have come to be a god yourself, go act it out, 
and take care of yourself.” 

_ Turn the subject and look upou it as we 
may, we snall find these four necessary rela- 
tions working good or evil in every direction; 
and with an infinite interchange of influences 
from one to the other. And the result of the 
whole hangs on this radical question, whether 
we stand in life as inedpendent, self-sufficient 
beings— as men, or as “children.” The two 
diverse characters here indicated cannot be 
mixed together. We cannot have part of 
the one and part of the other; but must have 
the whole of one or the other. 

The subject with which we commenced is a 
very fruitful one. It just determines, in a 
simple, easy way, the true train of ideas in 
regard to all these relations. We have be- 
fore us gto be just what good children should 
be ; not the owners of any thing, but wholly 
in a loving, dependent state. In regard to 
business relations, we shall find that God 
will never let us go into business to get a liv- 
ing. We shall work as the children of rich 
parents do, for our own education, not for 
dollars and cents; for father and mother, and 
not for hire. We shall find also that we are 
on atrue train of thought in regard to health, 
As we become little children in spirit, we 
shall pass out from the world of care which 
makes disease, and feel ourselves at home 
with God. Let our spirits become young, 
and they will make our bodies so. 

Here is a great work commenced, of build- 
ing up a new kingdom, in that idea of God’s 
Paternity, and our universal, absolute de- 
pendence. We will wait on the Lord, and 
live, labor, and suffer, until the whole world 
is shaped after this fashion; till the world is 
organized on the principle of brothers and 
sisters, and it becomes a permanent, ever- 
lasting state. 

Society under the present system, is like 
annual plants, which grow up, scatter seed, 
and then die. Marriage comes into a family, 
takes the members out, and starts new fami- 
lies which grow for a time, and then, by the 
same process Wuich gave them a beginning, 
die out. In contrast with this, the kingdom 
of heaven is like a tree which goes right on, 
and the same organization grows without 
limit. Marriage is considered a system of 
organization ; but the contrary is true. Ev- 
ery marriage is an act of disorganization in- 
asmuch as it always breaks up two families 
to establish another. Taking the good and 
evil into account we shall find that they bal- 

= each other. There is attraction for two, 

ut repulsion toward all the rest of the world. 
There is an appearance of organization for 
two, but in the great scale it is really disor- 
ganization. Every body will admit that ego- 
tism is disorganizing. A man who does not 
avail himself of the partial organization which 
is apparrent in marriage, is generally isolated 
and lonely, a solitary egotist; but marriage 
still is only egotism for two—the same thing 
on a little larger scale. ‘What we want to 
effect is real instead of apparent organization. 
Instead of having families broken up every 
succeeding generation, we propose, and God 
proposes, that men come into a family rela- 
tion which shall grow right on, like a tree of 
everlasting growth. Of course this cannot be 
where death reigns. Death is adapted to the 
marriage system. But I could argue the vic- 
tory against death, by Christ’s prayer—“ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” If 

*God?s will is done on earth as in heaven, there 
will bea perfect family relation on earth._— 
‘There will not be a double system of organi- 

‘zation and disorganization going on; but peo- 

ple will enter into love relations \with one 
another which will be eternal. The family 
of Heaven changes only by increase. If God’s 
will ‘is to be done here as there, of course 
theresomust bea family relation established 
hereon that rprinciple. Death in fact must 
be abolished. 

‘Weare called to be cumpren or Gop. If 
we'have intelligent views of the-character be- 





‘heads. 


fitting that position, we shall see that all a 
man needs is to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith he is called. Bea child of God 
instead of a man of this world. Then you 
will see yourself discharged from the respon- 
sibliity and concern of business and health, 
and putting the objects of customary care all 
together, will trust them in God’s hands.— 
This precisely is the thing that befits the vo- 
cation of a child of God. Trust him to give 
us all that our social nature requires—all 
that our senses require—all that our health 
requires ; keeping the three together so that 
our social relations, our property and health 
are all to be provided for by God. God will 
take great pains to protect and prosper those 
who give him a chance, by taking the posi- 
tion of children. There are not so many in 
the world who take this position that he can 
afford to slight them. As he looks over the 
broad expanse of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, he can see but a small speck of the 
faith that suits him; and he will move heav- 
en and,earth and the stars from their courses 
before he will see that speck brought to want. 
Come out from the world and “be ye sep- 
arate, and I will receive you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.” We shall find the, Bible working 
in favor of the position taken, under all its 
various forms of expression. For example: 
“Be not conformed to this world.” The 
world has its fashion, form of character, and 
society, on the principle of independent man- 
hood. God says, “ Be not conformed to the 
world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds.” The renewing change 
that takes place puts you inthe condition of 
children. It isa dropping down from the 
place where we stand as gods ourselves, to 
the acceptance of a God over us; and when 
a person has done that, he has intrinsically 
stamped himself anew, and will have a char- 
acter growing out of that act entirely differ- 
ent from a character in the world. “If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new.” There is a revolution 
wrapped up in the ideas presenfed here. 
greater than the French or American revo- 
lution. The greatest revolution the world 
has ever seen will grow out of these ideas.— 
And it is growing now ; but by and by it will 
be so clear and definite that there will be no 
mistaking the difference between the old and 
—Home-Talk, 
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Faith and Endurance. 


new world. 





A copy which my teacher once set me, when I 
was quite young, and when I was suffering from 
some cause, has been of great service to me since, 
and I seldom have trials of any kind, but I think 
of that copy. Ido not know the name of the 
author, but the sentiment is worth recording on 
the tablets of every heart. It is this: 


“Beware of desperate steps, the darkest day, 
( Live till to-morrow ) will have passed away.” 


How childish then to repine, and brood over a 
little suffering, when judging from past experi- 
ence, it will almost pass from our remembrance 
in a day, a month, ora year. Our life is too elas- 
tic to remain crushed down, for any great length 
of time. It is true there may be sufferings that 
are continuous, and that require the grace of 
God to endure patiently, but such even, will be- 
come much lighter by taking a large-hearted 
view of our existence and destiny. If Paul, with 
all his unparalleled trials, of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, could call them “light afflictions” in 
view of the joy that was before him, why may not 
we have the same faith and hope, and the same 
grace to sustain us. What are a few years, or 
even a whole life of suffering, compared with 
that “eternal weight of glory” that will be our 
portion during endless ages. For the time must 
speedily come to all believers, when “ God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no: more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain.” Let 
the over -sensitive, whose egotism is easily 
aroused, who cannot bear faithful reproof, much 
less fancied injustice done them, think of this, and 
thank God that their pains are not eternal. They 
should seek‘ toughness of spirit to “endure the 
cross,” and ‘faith to look beyond endurance, to 
that bright crown that will forever deck their 
“They that endure-to'the end”—that en- 





dure till the flesh is wholly crucified—* shall be 
saved.” E. Y. J. 


Music. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








“When Music, heavenly maid, was young,” 
begins the ode ; but Music, heavenly maid, seems 
to me still so young, so very young, as scarcely to 
have made her power felt. Her language is as 
yet unlearned. When a baby of a month is hun- 
gry or in pain, he contrives to make the fact un- 
derstood. If he is at peace with himself and his 
surroundings, he leaves no doubt on the subejct. 
To precisely this degree ot intelligibility has the 
Heavenly Maid attained among us. When Beet- 
hoven sat down to the composition of one of his 
grand harmonies, there was undoubtedly in his 
mind as distinct a conception of that which he 
wished to express, of that within him which 
clamored for expression, as ever rises before a 
painter’s eye or singsin a poet’s brain. Thought, 
emotion, passion, hope, fear, joy, sorrow, each 
had its life and law. The painter paints you this. 
This the poet sings you. You stand before a 
picture, and to your loving, searching gaze its 
truths unfold. You read the poem with the un- 
derstanding, and catch its concealed meanings. 
But what do you know of what was in Beetho- 
ven’s soul? Who grasps his conception? Who 
fuithfully renders, who even thoroughly knows 
his idea? Here and there to some patient night- 
watcher the lofty gates are unbarred, “ on golden 
hinges turning.” But, for the greater part, the mu- 
sician who would tell so much speaks to unheed- 
ing ears. We comprehend him but infinitesimal- 
ly. Itis the Battle of Prague. Adrianus sits 
down to the piano, and Dion stands by his side, 
music-sheet in hand, acting as a showman. “The 
Cannon,” says Dion, at the proper place, and you 
imagine you recognize reverberation. “ Charge,” 
continues Dion, and with a violent effort you 
fancy the ground trembles. “Groans of the 
wounded,” and you are partly horror-struck and 
partly incredulous. But what lame representa- 
tion is this! As if one should tie a paper around 
the ancle of the Belvidere Apollo, with the in- 
scription, “ This isthe ancle.” A collar declares, 
“This is the neck.” A bandeau locates his 
“forehead.” A bracelet indicates the “arm.” 
Is the sculpture thus significant? Hardly more 
does our music yet signify to us. You hear an 
unfamiliar air. You like it or dislike it, or are 
indifferent. You can tell that it is slow and 
plaintive, or brisk and lively, or perhaps even 
that it is defiant or stirring: but how insensible 
you are to the delicate shades of its meaning! 
How hidden is the song in the heart of the com- 
poser till he gives you the key! You hear as 
though you heard not. You hear the thunder, 
and the cataract, and the crash to the avalanche ; 
but the song of the nightingale, the chirp of the 
katydid, the murmur of the waterfall never reach 
you. This cannot be the ultimatum. Music 
must hold in its own bosom its own interpreta- 
tion, and man must have ig his its corresponding 
susceptibilities. Music is language, and language 
implies a peoplé who employ and understand it. 
But music, even by its professor, is as yet faintly 
understood. Its meanings goon crutches. They 
must be helped out by words. What doés this 
piece say to you? Interpret it. You cannot. 
You must be taught much before you know all. 
It must be translated from music into speech be- 
fore you can entirely assimilate it. Musicians do 
not trust alone to notes for moods. Their light 
shines only through a glass darkly. But in some 
other sphere, in some happier time, in a world 
where gross wants shell have disappeared, and 
therefore the grossness of words shall be no long- 
er necessary, where hunger and thirst and cold 
and care and passion have no more admittance, 
and only love and faith and hope and admiration 
and aspiration shall crave utterance, in that bless- 
ed unseen world, shall not music be the every- 
day speech, conveying meaning not only with a 
sweetness, but with an accuracy, delicacy, and 
distinctness, of which we have now but a faint 
conception? Here words are not only rough, 
but ambiguous. There harmonies shall be mi- 
nutely intelligible. Speak with what distinctness 
we Can, be as explanatory, repetitious, illustrative 
as we may, there are mistakes, misunderstand- 
ings, many and grievous, and consequent mis- 
steps, calamities, and catastrophes. . But in that 
other world, language shall be exactly coexistent 
with life; music shall be precisely adequate to 
meaning. There shall be no hidden corners, no 
bungling incompatibilities,. but the searching 
sound penetrates into the secret sources of the 
soul, all-pervading. Nota nook, not a crevice, 
no maze so intricate, but the sound floats in to 
gather up the fragrant aroma, to bear it yonder 
to another waiting soul, and deposit it as defily 


by unerring magnetisms in the corresponding 
clefts — Atlantic Monthly. 
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—It is said that from 1,500 to 2;000 Sioux war- 





riors are encamped on the James River, in the 
far Northwest, apparently concentrated for mij. 


itary purposes. There is much apprehension on 
the frontiers. 


Private Telegraphs, 








Punch once imagined the messages which 
might pass between an atrabilous banker 
and his wife on the subject of dinner, when 
telegraph wires should stretch from office to 
dwelling all over London, What /unch 
thought a pleasant fancy is about to become 
fact—has indeed already become fact toa 
certain extent. 

“The Universal Private Telegraph Com- 
pany of London undertakes to put the mer- 
chant’s country-housé in direct communi¢éa- 
tion with his office, houses of business with 
their branches, public offices with public 
offices ;” in fact, its mission is to supply rent- 
ers with so many miles of private :nre to run 
between house and house at a given price, 
and to provide telegraphic apparatus which 
can be worked by persons in the office, of 
counter, or drawing-room, as the case may 
be. Of course it would be impossible prof 
itably to provide a separate wire with its 
appropriate suspending posts to every rcnter, 
at any reasonable price. Consequently a 
system of combined action has been adopted 
for which Professor Wheatstone has tuken 
out a patent. For instance, supposing that 
a hundred renters of wires lie on either hand 
of some great main thoroughfare, three hun- 
dred wires, for such a distance as they can be 
conveniently made to run together, are en- 
closed in one cable, carefully insulated from 
each other by India-rubber. 

These cables are so arranged, says an En- 
glish journal, as to form nearly equilater i! tri- 
angles,each angle having a base of nearly a mile; 
the cable, however, being supported by wires 
slung from posts erected on the tops of the 
houses at every two hundred yards. At the 
intersection of every angle a mile apart, 
straining posts are erected for tightening the 
wires, and for giving each individual wire its 
direction of departure. If the spectator only 
observes one of these posts, he will seve that 
it gives off tilaments of wire in every diree 
tion—these private wires, having come slong 
the cable in common with others for « given 
distance, are now making their way dow» into 
the offices and houses of their renters in the 
most direct way they can consistently with 
the triangular system of laying out the | ines 
we have mentioned. Although a hundred 
wires are in some instances embededd i) the 


same cable, the company find no difficulty in 
discovering instantly a fault that may occur 
in any one of them, as at every two hundred 
yards the suspending pole is provided with a 
connecting box or plate pierced with small 
holes, through which every separate wire, go- 
ing or returning, spreads out from the calle, 


and, having thus passed, is bound together 
again on the other side and proceeds to the 
next point. 


These holes are all numbered, consequent- 
ly any failure of the electric current con be 
narrowed to a distance of two hundred yards, 
and at once set right. By this system: of tel- 
egraphy the communication is instants::00 105; 
there is no waiting until other messages have 
passed, for the simple reason that no one cise 
but the renter can possibly use it. Its speed 


isalso greatly in its favor; as many as one 
hundred and fifty letters a minute can be tol 
egraphed by a nimble hand, whilst any per- 
son can send and read messages by it * The 


needle telegraph used by the skilled opera- 
tors on the long lines is perfectly unini: lligi- 
ble to the uninitiated; but the child whe can 


spell is as capable of sending a message as the 
expert, when these simple telegrap!s of 


W heatstone are employed. The manipulator 
looks like a small clock, with the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet and the nine numerals 


inscribed on its face; gach of these letters 
and numerals is moved by a small lever.-— 
The person telegraphing, by pressing down 
the pedal or lever attached to each jetter, 
sends a pulse of electricity through the Jergth 
of wire, which makes a needle point to a sim- 
ilar letter on the face of an indicator at the 
other end of the wire, which is being watched 
by the person receiving the message. 

A curious improvement made in the re- 
ceiving instrument of Professor Wheatstone 
enables that ‘instrument to record messages 
without the ‘help of an operator; messages 
are printed in ordinary letter type on slips 
of tin foil,and no human receiver is necess:ry ; 
all that a man has to do when he comes into 
his room is to.unlock a box and take out the 
roll of tin foil, and read the message that has 
been sent in his absence. 

The journal from which we have quoted 
asserts that these private telegraph wires are 


already rapidly inereasing in number, and 
will be shortly as common as bells. 
—Eve. Post. 
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